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EDITORIAL 


THE UNGRADED PRIMARY CLASS 


“The grade system in American schools,” said the Commonwealth 
Fund report of 1938, “has been shown to be unsatisfactory as an edu- 
cational procedure, and there is reason to believe that it is as upsetting 
to emotional life as it is unproductive educationally.” The report 
placed it first among school handicaps to mental health. 

In the years since this statement was published the evils of the sys- 
tem of “‘first-second-third” grades have been increasingly recognized. 
“Non-promotion is devastating to the personality of children,” says 
one of our foremost authorities in elementary education. Unnecessary 
failures develop from the inelastic grade scheme; also, undoubtedly, 
some temporary successes that may prove to be problems later on. The 
present “system violates most, of the principles of child growth and 
development. 

Numerous efforts have been made in recent years to mitigate the 
evils of the grades system—a system, incidentally, which was foisted 
on the schools a century ago against the best judgment of educators of 
the period. “Social promotion” has been widely used for years. But 
something more fundamental has been done in some places. 

In the present issue of Understanding the Child Robert Anderson 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Education describes experiences 
over the past twenty years with the “ungraded primary class,” whereby 
children beyond kindergarten age and below the fourth-grade level 
are grouped together in classes without grade-level designation. He 
speaks of the Milwaukee plan, which has been operating with con- 
spicuous success for many years, and the similar plan more recently 
adopted in Park Forest, Illinois. A dozen or so American communities 
now have the “ungraded primary class.” 

It seems clear from these reports that the plan works. Not only 
does it help children’s mental health; it even decreases (for some chil- 
dren) the time necessary for what is traditionally thought of as “the 
first three grades.” 


Copyricut 1955 sy THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FoR MENTAL Heartn, Inc. 


UNGRADED PRIMARY CLASSES—AN ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONTRIBUTION TO MENTAL HEALTH 


BY 


ROBERT H. ANDERSON 


LECTURER ON EDUCATION, DIRECTOR OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL APPRENTICE TEACHING, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HERE has always been a very close 

relationship between a child’s success 
in school and his mental health and well- 
being. The many salutary aspects of suc- 
cessful accomplishment contribute directly 
to a child’s sense of personal worth, self- 
confidence, and continued motivation to 
reach desirable goals. Conversely, notable 
lack of success is usually frustrating, em- 
barrassing, and negative in its impact up- 
on the child's developing personality. For 
these and related reasons, the profession 
has become increasingly concerned about 
children’s school success and the various 
administrative and instructional arrange- 
ments which influence each child’s prog- 
ress in the various stages of his school 
career. 

In our American society, the public 
schools are organized in terms of an 
agrarian economy, with classes operating 
from September to May or June. Because 
of the large numbers of children being 
instructed, the graded school came into 
prominence at or about the time of the 
Civil War, and this device became so well 
entrenched in practice and in law that 
the phrase “graded school” has come into 
popular usage as equivalent to “public 
elementary school.” Although the inven- 
tion of the graded system made it infinitely 
more simple to organize the educational 
program, it also created many problems 
which we have spent much of the past 
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half century attempting to solve. Before 
graded schools came into being, the prog- 
ress of pupils in elementary schools was 
basically a continuous and individual 
proposition: when a child finished his 
work at one level, he went on automatic- 
ally to the next. The chronological age of 
a child was less important from this or- 
ganizational point of view than his mental 
age. In the graded school, the children 
were grouped each September on the 
basis of chronological age limits which 
were usually defined in law, with “pro- 
motion” and “‘failure’’ as devices for ad- 
justing the grade placement of pupils 
who were either behind or ahead of the 
typical defined schedule. 

Yet September, the opening month of 
school, is only one of twelve months in 
which children are born each year. In 
any given group of so-called “six-year- 
olds” entering first grade in the month of 
September there will inevitably be some 
children who are within a few weeks or 
months of becoming seven and also some 
children who are not yet six. Especially 
in view of the inconsistencies in birth- 
date deadlines legally established in the 
various states, every class group has a 
great range in maturity levels. Especially 
those children born in the period between 
September and February might very well 
find themsefVes either the youngest or 
the oldest in their class, depending upon 
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the laws which prevail in the state or com- 
munity. Adding to this the fact that 
many children are either more or less 
mature than other children born in the 
same month, it becomes obvious that each 
class has a very wide range of abilities 
indeed! Therefore, because the children 
vary greatly both in their chronological 
age and their native academic potentiality, 
the idea of a “grade norm” is only a very 
rough index at best; and the likelihood 
of any given group of children starting 
and ending at the same places each year 
is entirely remote. 

As a result, we have over the years been 
faced with the severely difficult problem 
of assigning children each June to an ap- 
propriate grade level in September. This 
has created both headaches and heartaches, 
not only for the child himself but for the 
parents, teachers, and administrators who 
are concerned with that child’s welfare. 
That about one out of every five children 
who start first grade faces the possibility 
of a non-promotion within the next few 
years is a startling and sobering fact 
which reveals the enormity of the problem. 


Searches for a Solution 


A number of procedures and policies 
have been devised to meet the serious 
problem of non-promotion. In the early 
part of the century, especially in the larger 
cities, semi-annual promotions became 
prominent as a means of insuring more 
homogeneous groupings and providing 
more flexibility in promotion and failure 
arrangements. Yet from the beginning 
the mid-year arrangement became difficult 
to administer, was not popular with 
parents of children in the February class, 
and was unworkable in smaller school 


neighborhoods which could not maintain 
adequate class sizes on the split-year 
arrangement. 

A variety of means for making more 
suitable provision for individual dif- 
ferences have over the past fifteen or 
twenty years helped to soften the dividing 
line between grade levels. The so-called 
“continuous promotion policy’ has re- 
ceived wide-spread acceptance, although 
few educators need be reminded that con- 
tinuous promotion is not a thoroughly 
popular or acceptable arrangement. Mid- 
year promotions have therefore become 
far less popular, and except for certain of 
the largest cities (and the recent com- 
motion in New York) the idea of mid- 
year classes has been virtually abandoned 
in America. In these big cities, where 
administrative changes are more difficult, 
the mid-year arrangement remains not by 
preference of educators but largely because 
of the difficulty of making a change; and 
presumably the mid-year promotion plan 
will eventually be abandoned even in 
these last strongholds. 

The rise in both quality and number of 
public kindergarten programs has had a 
beneficial effect on the success of children 
in the early primary grades. Coupled 
with various schemes which have been 
developed for “transition primary classes” 
and the like, ways have been found for 
helping young children to make a 
smoother entry to first grade work and to 
achieve success when they are finally 
placed in the relatively formal activities 
of the first several grades. Furthermore, 
there has been a heartening and desirable 
tendency throughout the country to tighten 
up entrance age requirements, with more 
and more communities requiring the 
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children to have had their fifth or sixth 
birthday earlier than the traditional Jan- 
uary 1 before they may be admitted to 
kindergarten or to first grade. 

Yet, despite these administrative ar- 
rangements and the greater flexibility of 
instructional programs, it remains true 
that thousands of children each June are 
considered unready for promotion to the 
next grade level and the spectre of failure 
still haunts thousands of American homes 
not only in June but in the apprehensive 
months which precede the “Great De- 
cision.” 


The Ungraded Primary School 


As a group of students who worked 
with Helen Heffernan has commented, 
“non-promotion is devasting to the per- 
sonality of children. It deadens initiative, 
paralyzes the will to achieve, destroys the 
sense of security and acceptance in the 
family circle, and promotes truancy and 
delinquency.”"* For the child who gets 
off to a slow start, for whatever reason, 
it would therefore be extremely helpful 
to have some device other than non-pro- 
motion for regulating the child’s progress. 
Similarly, the child who gets off to an 
unusually good start encounters many 
significant problems when the school re- 
sorts to “skip promotions” or “grade 
acceleration” as a device for moving him 
on to a more challenging level of work. 
For both the slow and the fast learner, 
therefore, the graded school arrangement 
has severe limitations. 

One of the most heartening develop- 
ments in American elementary education 


1“What Research Says about Nonpromotions,” 
California Journal of Elementary Education. 21 
(August, 1952), 44. 
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in the past fifteen years has been the un- 
graded primary school plan. Rather than 
being a new invention, this administra- 
tive mechanism is actually a throw-back 
to the original ungraded school arrange- 
ment which preceded the system in use 
for the past century. In the setting of 
modern education, of course, it has a 
number of different characteristics and 
is actually something “new” on the 
educational horizon. The simple logic of 
ungraded primary classes and the educa- 
tional flexibility which such classes pro- 
vide make it all the more puzzling that so 
few communities have adopted this plan. 


What Is It? 


An ungraded primary school is simply 
a plan whereby children beyond kinder- 
garten age and below the fourth grade 
level are grouped together in classes which 
have no grade level designation. In the 
words of Florence Kelly of Milwaukee, 
where the ungraded primary school has 
had its largest application, it is a “plan 
whereby children of similar chronological 
age and social emotional maturity are kept 
together when administratively possible.* 
The administrative labels, “first grade,” 
“second grade,” and “third grade” are 
eliminated in such an arrangement, and 
the three year course of study preceding 
the fourth grade becomes a more flexible 
program with fewer time limitations and 
fewer crisis points at which difficult 
judgements or decisions about pupil pro- 
motion must be made. The typical child 


2 Florence C. Kelly, “Can Promotion Practices 
Give Security to Children?” The Primary School, 
Bulletin No. 61 of the Association of Childhood 
Education International. Washington, D. C.: 
The Association, 1952. P. 31. 
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who enters an ungraded primary class 
following his “promotion” from the 
kindergarten simply enters a classroom 
with no label except “primary.” For the 
next three (or more or less, depending 
upon his maturity and progress) years, 
he continues to live and work in a class- 
room which has no label except the word 
“primary.” He continues to do .he same 
kind of lessons, presumably at the same 
rate of speed, that he would encounter if 
he were enrolled in a typical first or 
second or third grade class; the difference, 
however, is largely in the fact that his 
teacher has no grade level expectations 
against which to pace herself and her only 
obligation is to keep the youngsters mov- 
ing along as fast as they are capable of 
moving. In June, when the children take 
home their final progress reports, no 
mention is made of a grade assignment 
for the ensuing year and the parent is 
simply advised that the child will continue 
in primary school and pick up in Septem- 
ber where he has left off at this point in 
June. 

Although it is particularly helpful if 
the same teacher can work with each 
group of children for several consecutive 
years, this is not necessarily an inherent 
feature of ungraded primary schools. 

For the average or typical child, whose 
progress corresponds approximately to 
the levels of difficulty which have been 
defined throughout the country for first 
grade, second grade, and third grade, an 
ungraded primary school has relatively 
few direct advantages. Such children will 
normally complete the first reader by the 
end of the first year in primary, the second 
gtade work by the end of the second year, 
and third grade work by the end of the 


third year in the program. Since most 
of these children would receive passing 
gtades and be promoted anyway, it can 
truthfully be said that the ungraded pri- 
mary contributes little to their own mental 
hygiene or to their educational welfare as 
individuals. However, when we come 
to consider the child who progresses more 
slowly and the occasional and rare child 
who progresses very rapidly, we see more 
clearly the tremendous merits of an un- 
graded structure. Let us consider, first, 
the child who is less mature. 

The child who (by virtue of younger 
chronological age, less social and emo- 
tional readiness, or intellectual limitations) 
gets off to a slow start in September of his 
first year in the ungraded primary school 
will very likely have completed consid- 
erably less than the “normal” program 
of first grade work by the ensuing June. 
Traditionally, in a graded school, the 
teacher faces the difficult problem in June 
of passing the youngster into a grade for 
which he is not prepared or failing him 
and thus requiring him to re-experience 
many of the lessons he has already suc- 
cessfully completed. If the retardation 
is less severe, the choice becomes more 
difficult. In either case, passing or fail- 
ing the child, the teacher will be con- 
science-stricken and the child will face 
either the crushing frustration of failure 
or the artifical but short-lived elation of 
a false success. The following September, 
the teacher who works with a child who 
has failed finds it very difficult to avoid 
repeating work the child already knows; 
and the teacher who receives students with 
marginal passing grades also finds it in- 
convenient and difficult to arrange special 
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help and appropriate activities at a first 
grade level when the majority of her class 
is organized on a second grade basis. 
Since grade standards are everywhere, in- 
cluding in the teacher’s mind, neither con- 
dition is conducive to an ideal learning 
situation znd the problem of what to do 
when June comes around remains a vex- 
ing and disturbing one to all concerned. 

The ungraded primary school does not 
necessarily reduce the prospects of a re- 
tarded child’s losing a year of schooling; 
but it certainly minimizes (and often 
eliminates entirely) the frustration and 
embarrassment which the loss of a year 
usually causes in a graded program . A 
child who cannot successfully complete 
the expected volume of work in an un- 
gtaded primary school continues in the 
ungraded structure for a fourth year (if 
this is socially as well as educationally de- 
sirable in the judgement of the total school 
staff). Because of the absence of grade 
labels, however, and since this retardation 
takes place gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly within the “intra-class groupings” 
that are used, the failure itself is often 
disguised and the child sees no artificial 
or repetitious break in the sequence of his 
learning experiences. Because they are 
not trained or encouraged in these early 
years to pay much attention to grade labels 
and the general question of promotion, 
all of the children automatically pay less 
attention to eventual grade placement of 
themselves and their classmates than they 
ordinarily would. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin deserves major 
credit for being the only large city with a 
significant and successful ungraded pri- 
mary school plan. The basic elements of 
this plan were adopted by the new school 
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system in Park Forest, Illinois, where the 
author was Superintendent between 1949 
and 1954. Whereas Milwaukee is still on 
the mid-year admissions basis, Park Forest 
is on a yearly promotional basis. At this 
point, after six years of successful oper- 
ation, it seems possible to make certain 
assertions concerning the significant merits 
of the Park Forest plan. To begin with, 
it is acknowledged that the ungraded pri- 
mary plan has not always been understood 
by parents, children, and teachers; and the 
unwanted phrases—"‘first grade,” “second 
grade,” “third grade”—-still appear in 
conversations and in official discussions. 
Nonetheless, the plan has received in- 
creasing support each year and at this 
point a substantial proportion of children 
and parents have accepted the elimination 
of the old grade labels. 

Park Forest’s experience clearly demon- 
strates that ungraded primary arrange- 
ments cannot be successful unless the class- 
room teachers understand and accept the 
philosophy which underlies ungraded pri- 
mary programs and detach themselves 
from the time-worn habit of teachers who 
are professionally wedded to a particular 
grade level. In general, it has been easier 
for younger and mor” recently trained 
teachers to think of themselves as “‘pri- 
mary teachers” than for older teachers 
who have taught. first, second, or third 
grade and who tend to think and feel in 
terms of grade-level expectations. Many 
teachers found it hard to believe they were 
not being required in June to send home 
a report indicating passing or failure. 
Many found themselves instinctively turn- 
ing to page 1 of the second or third grade 
books in September, just as they found 
themselves instinctively aiming at the last 
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pages of those books by the last week of 
school in June. A few had qualms about 
continuing with the same group of chil- 
dren over a period of more than one year, 
although this situation improved as the 
years went by and some of their colleagues 
had strikingly successful experiences work- 
ing continuously with the same group. 

In the Park Forest plan considerable 
flexibility of groupings is possible because 
each school is quite large and has at least 
two or three sections of each “grade” 
level. A child’s progress is measured 
primarily by his progress in reading, and 
a modified plan of homogeneous grouping 
based upon reading progress has proved to 
be a very workable arrangement. Chil- 
dren who fall below the progress level of 
other children in the same class are trans- 
ferred to another primary teacher whose 
middle reading group is working at the 
level for which that child is prepared. 
Assigning the child to a middle group, by 
the way, insures that he can remain in that 
same teacher's classroom should he spurt 
ahead or should he drop further behind 
as the year moves along. Transfers of 
children between class groups have less 
stigma to them because the transfers are 
from primary group to primary group, 
rather than from third grade to second 
grade (or equivalent transfer). 

Incomplete records over a six-year 
period indicate that a surprisingly low 
percentage of children have actually re- 
quired a fourth year of primary school, 
a situation which is attributable in large 
measure to the flexibility of the program 
and to the more humane arrangement 
which it provides for youngsters who get 
off to a slow start despite relatively good 
ability. In fact, a phenomenon has been 


observed in Park Forest which might well 
be true throughout the country: children 
whose first-year progress was so slow that 
they would normally have been failed in 
a first grade set-up, often “catch fire” in 
their second or third years and make such 
excellent progress that they are ready for 
fourth grade a year sooner than their 
first year’s work seemed to indicate. In 
fact, the percentage of four-year primary 
pupils appears unofficially at this point to 
be in the neighborhood of five or six per- 
cent; this is in contrast with the fourteen 
to twenty percent failures pattern which 
is common throughout the country. The 
administrators and teachers in Park Forest 
are convinced that the administrative flex- 
ibility of the ungraded primary school is 
a major explanation for this low percen- 
tage of “fourth year cases.” Furthermore, 
they believe that the children who have 
required a fourth year have been relatively 
unaware of their “failure” and they and 
their parents have been able to accept this 
arrangement with much less emotional 
upset and difficulty than if they had failed 
in a typical or graded school. 

The number of children who have 
managed to complete ungraded primary 
school programs in two years is insignifi- 
cant by comparsion, although again it is 
felt that the ungraded arrangement was a 
far superior method for permitting these 
children to “advance” to a higher grade. 
In the few recorded cases, these youngsters 
completed every lesson within the three 
year program without skipping or missing 
anything in the foundation years. Only 
those children who were physically, 
emotionally, and socially mature were per- 
mitted to move rapidly through the yn- 
graded primary program; other bright 
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children who were intellectually capable 
of advancing to a higher grade, but whose 
physical, social or emotional needs would 
be better met by remaining with their age 
mates, were given enriched programs and 
more difficult assignments within the pri- 
mary school. 


Why Not Everywhere? 


In view of the remarkable success of 
ungraded primary classes in Milwaukee, 
Park Forest, and about a dozen other 
places throughout the country, it seems 
strange that so few school systems are 
switching to this scheme. Although these 
pioneering communities have discovered 
that much thought must be given to 
parent and to community relations, they 
have learned that parents are less affection- 
ately attached to grade level designations 
than is generally supposed. Parents, 
sometimes even more than teachers, seem 
ready to accept and to promote educational 
practices which increase the school’s capac- 
ity for meeting the individual needs of 
children. The philosophy which un- 
derlies ungraded primary schools has a 
healthy effect upon teachers’ attitudes and 


practices, as well as upon parents’ ex- 
pectations of pupil progress. But most 
important, it gives the youngster himself 
a more desirable and hygienic point of 
view with respect to his own school prog- 
ress in the early years. 

Some critics have mistakenly branded 
ungraded primaries as wildly progressive 
and devoid of standards. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. In fact, the 
educational program remains exactly the 
same except that the /iming is more flex- 
ible and realistic. For the largest percen- 
tage of children, there are few perceptible 
differences between a graded and an un- 
graded primary school; the chief benefi- 
ciaries are those youngsters who are ex- 
ceptionally mature and capable, on the 
one hand, or those who get off to a slow 
start for a variety of reasons. Tension, 
frustration, and humilitation, embarrass- 
ment, boredom—these are some of the 
problems of children which can be te- 
duced if communities have the courage 
and the foresight to abolish the outworn 
scheme of labeled grades at the primary 
level. 

What are we waiting for? 


Uniqueness of Each Personality 


In times of increasing standardization, 
mass production, stereotyped entertain- 
ment, and pressures for conformity, the 
uniqueness of each human personality is 
particularly precious. Young children 
have this uniqueness. So do those older 
children who are fortunate enough to 
grow up in schools and communities that 
accept differences, experimentation, inven- 
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tiveness, and creativity. The grownups in 


these schools and communities try to pro- 
vide opportunities for creative living for 
and with their children, and frequently, 
as a result, are themselves increasingly 
creative-—Peggy Brogan and Lorene K. 
Fox, in Helping Children Learn (World 
Book Company, 1955). 
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to a few of the thousands of blind 
children in the United States who are 
fortunate enough to live in or near one 
of the few communities where they are 
offered educational and social opportuni- 
ties in the schools with sighted children. 

There are schools in neighboring Cali- 
fornia communities now following the 
practice of including blind children in 
“normal” classrooms, with rewarding re- 
sults in terms of learning for both the 
sighted and unsighted. The schools are 
the Temple City Unified School District, 
Temple City, and Pacific Oaks Friends 
Nursery School, Pasadena. 


Importance of the Individual 


It is no coincidence that one finds in 
both these schools a strong feeling of the 
importance of the individual. Pacific 
Oaks, a private nursery school carrying on 
a comprehensive teacher training pro- 
gram, emphasizes the Quaker ideals of 
the worth of each person. Into a group 
of preschool children of many different 
backgrounds—racial, religious and eco- 
nomic—have been introduced a few chil- 
dren whose needs fall beyond the “nor- 
mal” range because of physical disabili- 
ties. Included in this category are sev- 
eral blind children. 

The Longden Avenue School in Tem- 
ple City is the center of teaching activi- 
ties and administrative offices for the 


blind children of the Middle San Gabriel 


BLIND CHILDREN IN THE “NORMAL” CLASSROOM 


BY 


DOROTHY CAMPBELL 


PACIFIC OAKS FRIENDS SCHOOL, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


N exciting new world is opening up 


Valley. In 1951, through a reorganiza- 
tion of the educational program in this 
area for handicapped children, and 
through the cooperative efforts of several 
school districts, the emphasis was placed 
on giving these children the opportunity 
to work in a regular classroom whenever 
possible. This teaching is supplemented 
with special instruction suited to the 
child’s particular handicap. Other schools 
in cooperating districts concentrate their 
efforts on the deaf and cerebral palsied 
children of the area. 

The Temple City Unified School Dis- 
trict not only meets the maadatory state 
requirements to provide educational fa- 
cilities for handicapped m‘nors, but has 
a self-imposed goal of the “very finest 
possible educational environment and 
program for these children.” The ad- 
ministration clearly recognizes the respon- 
sibility to help these children adjust to a 
normal life situation which later life will 
require of them. Generous state and 
local funds help bring these goals to reali- 
zation. 

Both Temple City and Pacific Oaks 
feel that an “unsegregated” program for 
the blind offers opportunities to acquaint 
the child with his varied environment and 
to help him adjust to a sighted world. In 
their play and conversation with sighted 
children, and with guidance from teach- 
ers, the blind have an enriched experi- 
ence not probable in the exclusive com- 
pany of other blind children. 
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An Outdoor Program 


At Pacific Oaks an active outdoor pro- 
gram leads all the children to new ex- 
periences in nature. As tactile experi- 
ences are important learning guides to 
any child, so the blind child receives a 
wide variety of impressions in an outdoor 
environment planned for the enjoyment 
of nature. He, with the other children, 
touches, smells, holds, cuddles and pats 
— flowers, chickens, ducks, rabbits, 
guinea pigs, mice, kittens and occasionally 
a pet skunk or ‘possum mother with her 
babies. 

Personal relationships with teachers and 
other children are the usual ones for the 
nursery school situation—a close feeling 
with at least one of the teachers and a 
special friend among the children. In 
quiet play, such as clay modelling or the 
sand box, a teacher keeps a running con- 
versation going with all the children in- 
volved, so that the blind child enjoys the 
experiences of others. 

This observer, looking for the one 
blind child in a 3 to 4 age group at music 
and nap time, needed to have him pointed 
out by the teacher of the group. It turned 
out that he was the very active “Denny” 
I had earlier eliminated as a possible 
blind child. He was dressed as a cowboy, 
complete with hat and spurs, and had an 
active little body to complete the picture 
of robust good health. On arrival, he 
explores the play yard, through touch and 
sound, finding who his companions are 
by asking ‘““Who’s there?”” Then, his en- 
vironment established, he is on his own, 
finding large equipment by himself, 
scooting down paths (with a few bumps) 
on the fire truck, climbing the jungle 
gym, building with blocks and rolling in 
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the big barrel. Teachers follow a “hands 
off” policy with Denny—they will help 
him do what he wants to do, but will not 
do it for him. 

Betty, of the 5-year old group, is a 
quieter child—in her activities, that is— 
not conversationally! She had been 
brought to school in a new car pool, the 
morning I visited, and the mother-chauf- 
feur reported that Betty had changed the 
entire character of the trip with her 
cheery flow of chatter. She had the chil- 
dren entranced with her description of 
their route as a “secret road,” and her 
imaginative humor had livened the trip 
for everyone. Betty's teacher pointed 
out ball throwing as one activity which 
two blind children are not apt to engage 
in, but which a blind and a sighted child 
can handle easily and pleasurably for 
both. 

Evangeline Burgess, director of Pacific 
Oaks Friends School, says: ‘The school’s 
policy of including a few children who 
have noticeably ‘special’ needs is an out- 
growth of the school’s basic philosophy 
about the importance of each individual. 
It is a practice which we examine regu- 
larly in the light of our experience and 
new knowledge, both from the standpoint 
of the child with unusual needs and the 
child whose needs fall within the normal 
range. When we accept that ‘normal’ is 
a range the ‘special’ needs become more 
a matter of degree than of different 
nature.” 


The Resource Room 


At the Longden Avenue Elementary 
School we find that the school, guided by 
Clarice Manshardt, director of education, 
has adapted to the acceptance of the blind 
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child as a matter of course. A “resource 
room” is the center of the special training 
these children receive in order to help 
them keep up with classmates in their 
“home rooms.” Here are taught the use 
of the tools which the blind child uses in 
learning and in expressing himself. 

The resource teacher (there are two at 
Longden School) is a very special per- 
son, both to the child and to the school 
system. Her elementary teaching experi- 
ence must show that she is emotionally 
stable, among other attributes of excel- 
lence. A quiet, friendly warmth wel- 
comes the children in her care. Here, 
even more emphatically than in other 
teaching situations, there is no place for 
the hypocritical smile or the dull voice 
which says—particularly to the sharp- 
eared blind child—that this is just an- 
other job. 

Eighteen units of graduate work in 
special subjects are required of the re- 
source teacher. Specialized training in 
teaching the blind is offered at San Fran- 
cisco State College under Professor Flor- 
ence G. Henderson. 

To assist this education, scholarships 
are provided for the basic summer train- 
ing, some by the local service clubs. No 
additional pay is offered to the resource 
teacher. Her salary is on the same scale 
as other teachers who have achieved equal 
educational advancement. 

The resource teachers hold forth in 
two connecting rooms fully equipped with 
braille writers, braille books (some typed 
out by the teachers), tape recorders on 
which teachers tape extra books for re- 
view, and phonographs. By use of ear- 
phone banks up to eight children listen 
to the transcriptions, allowing the blind 


children to play host to their sighted 
classmates, for listening pleasure and in 
working on cooperative projects. Type- 
writing is taught in the third or fourth 
grade, depending on the progress of the 
child. The abacus and the braille writer 
are the tools used in teaching arithmetic. 


Planning Together 


The work of the resource teacher and 
the regular room teacher is closely inte- 
grated. They plan together to supple- 
ment each other’s programs. Close plan- 
ning is important; the student has sched- 
uled hours in the resource room and also 
uses it for special help. A child may 
need to make a quick trip to the resource 
room to ask how to cope with a new prob- 
lem in using his tools, though planning 
between teachers cuts these exigencies to 
a minimum. The child finds his own 
way—there is no need for help in getting 
around the school. 

On a tour of the Longden School we 
saw kindergarten children learning a new 
song. Susie, a pretty little girl in a bright 
plaid shirt, was sitting on the floor and 
singing with the others. She is one of 
the blind children living in the Temple 
City area who started her school career in 
the “unsegregated” program. 

The songs finished, the teacher an- 
nounced a skipping game. Susie stood 
up with the rest, hoping to be chosen for 
the first “‘set,”” but when she was not 
among those to dance first, she cheerfully 
joined the others in clapping time for 
those who were dancing. When her turn 
came, she needed only a little guidance 
to get to her place in the line and at a 
touch from her partner across the line 
started off on her part of the skipping. 
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To the end of the line, back to the head 
and then marching down behind the line, 
she took her place at the end. Only a 
little slower than the rest, she was sure 
of herself and of her place in kinder- 
garten society. 


A Trip to the Farm 


The second grade was composing a 
narrative on a very recent trip to the farm. 
There was that familiar hum of concen- 
trated activity as the children checked the 
blackboard for unfamiliar words the 
teacher had spelled out for them. At the 
rear of the room, near the door, was Ted. 
His composition was in braille and he 
was really proud of the good work he 
and his new braille writer were doing. 

Ted, after being quietly passive through 
18 months of kindergarten, has come into 
his own in a world where he gets con- 
stant reassurance that he is important. 
He has become the class weather prophet, 
by gauging the temperature and the 
“feel” of the air (and perhaps a bit of 
help from the morning radio forecast). 
He's proud of his forecasting ability. 

It’s particularly interesting that Ted 
has discovered the weather, as clear sky 
or cloudy is not generally a matter of in- 
terest to a child who cannot see. Blind 
children most often play indoors, and 
weather seldom comes into the picture. 
That Ted realizes its importance to others 
gives him one more link with the world, 
one more tool in building a satisfying 
concept of himself. 

Some basic educational work has been 
undertaken by the Temple City Unified 
School District in acquainting the com- 
munity, parents, and school personnel 
with the aims of the program. “Whzt 
people work for they understand,” and 
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many sections of the community have be- 
come involved in service projects to aid 
the school program for the blind. 

The Temple City Lions Club, for ex- 
ample, has chosen vision problems as a 
subject for continuing study. Some of 
the equipment in the resource room has 
been paid for from the Lions’ budget. 
The Lions and the local Parent-Teacher 
Association have both provided scholar- 
ships to aid resource teachers in obtaining 
the special training required. 

Women’s clubs in the area have de- 
voted programs to examining the aims 
and practical considerations of the non- 
segregated program. To spread the edu- 
cational movement even farther, the 
Quota Club of the Temple City area has 
donated money and much time from indi- 
vidual members to produce a color-sound 
motion picture describing the achieve- 
ments and workings of this unique in- 
struction. 

Parents appear for counselling not 
much oftener than do the parents of the 
sighted child. They are encouraged to 
enter the school activities of their own 
district as well as to help on projects at 
the Longden school. Clubs exclusively 
for parents of blind are not encouraged. 


Accepting the Blind Child 


The entire school staff, from the prin- 
cipal and teachers to custodians and cafe- 
teria helpers, has been “sold” on the idea 
of accepting the blind child as the grow- 
ing, inquisitive, mischievous individual 
he is. Overprotection is avoided to main- 
tain a healthy, optimistic atmosphere. 
This is not always easy, for the blind 
child often asks for and receives more 
help than he really needs. Refusals of 
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COMPREHENSION VERSUS MOTIVATION IN CHILD BEHAVIOR 


JOHN A. BLAKE 


CHIEF PSYCHOLOGIST, CENTRAL STATE HOSPITAL, PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 


every intelligent person 
conversant with the science of child 
psychology and interested in the normal 
development of the child’s personality 
will agree that great strides have been 
made in the past quarter century. The 
widespread ignorance of earlier times re- 
garding the behavior dynamics of the 
normal personality, when the child was 
little understood, was allowed to grow up 
in a haphazard manner, and was treated 
about the same as all other children, has 
gradually given way to an increasingly 
precise understanding of each child as a 
particular individual, differing from all 
other children in every way. Even the 
schools, which used to be more or less 
autocratic, “teacher-centered” in theory 
and practice, and in which all children 
were dealt with as veritable robots in per- 
sonality composition and behavior, are 
now enlightened, ‘“child-centered,” in 
which each child is dealt with according 
to his own specific personality needs. 
Unfortunately not all the changes in 
our views and special methods of han- 
dling each little developing personality 
have necessarily been an improvement 
over earlier methods. Although earlier 
excessive sternness has given way to 
greater leniency and patience toward the 
child’s behavior, it is quite possible that 
we may have gone too far in the latter 
direction. By the old method, each child 
was held responsible for his acts with due 
allowance being made for age and ma- 


turational development and, being mainly 
a “parent-centered” era when the child 
was usually sold what to do and not to 
do, conforming behavior with the wishes 
or demands of adults was called plain 
“obedience.” Now we are more scien- 
tifically enlightened, realizing that it is 
natural for the little child to have inde- 
pendent wishes, which can usually be rec- 
onciled with those of the parent, and we 
call resulting conformity “cooperation.” 
This change in theory and practice, most 
of us will agree, is a definite improve- 
ment in our relationships with our chil- 
dren, and it is most certainly conducive 
to better mental and emotional health in 
the child as well as to better dispositions 
in ourselves. 

However, despite the benefits and im- 
provements attained in this field, the 
writer believes we have made a few glar- 
ing ‘errors in methodology which are 
based upon a very weak logical founda- 
tion. The only one which we shall dis- 
cuss at this time is held by certain psy- 
chologists—and probably by some psy- 
chiatrists as well. Specifically, we refer 
to the erroneous belief that if a child can 
be shown intellectually by ordinary rea- 
soning, or by concrete evidence, that a 
certain type of behavior is ethically or 
morally wrong, or from the practical 
standpoint is inadequate, or foolish and 
wasteful, he will, ipso facto, desist from 
such behavior in favor of the ethical, fhe 
practical, or the sensible as the case may 
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be. In short, it is a rather prevalent be- 
lief in some circles that mere intellectual 
comprehension will be sufficient to alter 
the behavior of the child. Conversely, 
the same type of reasoning is used in 
regard to preventing the child from doing 
what he should not do. 

According to this school of thought, 
penologists should therefore ascertain 
whether the criminal fully comprehends 
the nature of his misdeeds and, if he 
does, he would, ipso facto, be expected to 
mend his antisocial ways. On the con- 
trary, the modern penologist, who is a 
very. practical and astute psychologist 
himself, has no such misconceptions based 
upon such illogic. He well knows that 
most criminals understand quite clearly 
the nature of their misbehavior, yet in 
many cases continue to follow their in- 
clinations. In the case of the psycho- 
paths, especially, they repeatedly commit 


their offenses whenever possible despite 


repeated punishments. But.even in the 
case of the criminal who is neither espe- 
cially deficient or unbalanced emotionally, 
he is rarely influenced very strongly by 
mere intellectual arguments with accom- 
panying comprehension. The outmoded 
legal and philosophic cliché that ‘man is 
a reasoning animal” has been radically 
revised in the light of modern research 
and general observation to the more real- 
istic view that, in the majority of cases, 
man is not strictly a reasoning animal, but 
one far more often motivated by his emo- 
tions and early-formed habits, having 
usually a bare minimum of reasoning 
during critical situations, however effi- 
ciently he may be able to reason in calmer 
moments. 

Similarly, whether in the case of the 
child, the criminal, or ordinary men and 
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women, there are innumerable instances 
in life in which they know the right, the 
adequate, the sensible behavior, but will 
perversely do the wrong, the inadequate, 
or the foolish thing. Even in ancient 
times such perversity was noted, as indi- 
cated in certain Biblical statements to the 
effect that “Ye knoweth the good, but ye 
doeth it not.” Most certainly must com- 
prehension be present in every case, but 
there must also be something added with- 
out which there is almost inevitable fail- 
ure to meet the situation properly. 

When we find in most such cases of 
questionable behavior on the child’s part 
that emotionality carries more power in 
executing desires, wishes, and appetites 
than plain, ordinary comprehension, we 
also find on closer observation that the 
differentiating factor is not “motivation” 
alone, but type of motivation. Naturally, 
motivation may be found in intellectual 
curiosity, in the driving power of emo- 
tion, and in the more strictly technical 
forms found in satisfying the biological, 
the psychological, and the social needs. 
But, as in the discussion earlier, the mere 
comprehension or awareness of a situa- 
tion with its accompanying curiosity is 
rarely ever a sufficiently forceful type of 
motivation to defeat the power of the 
emotionally-charged desires, wishes, et 
cetera, or the powerful drives toward ful- 
fillment of the basic needs. Such a situa- 
tion among the various types of “‘motiva- 
tion” generally holds for the vast ma- 
jority of mankind. The rare exceptions 
to this rule would usually be found 
among the most intellectually and emo- 
tionally mature individuals. 

Therefore persons dealing with the 
theoretical and practical problems of 
child training and development, whether 
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as amateurs or professionals, who hold to 
such an untenable position regarding the 
power of mere comprehension in guiding 
the child into proper behavior, are doing 
so at the definite risk of incurring pro- 
fessional ridicule because of their faulty 
logic, their ignorance of some of the most 
basic principles of child psychology, and 
their disregard for the abundant negative 
evidence produced—the outright fail- 
ures; these latter are the most pernicious 
results of all, i.e., illustrations of incal- 
culable damage to the personality of the 
child himself. 

If, however, such practitioners would 
correct their error, they would do well to 
revise both their theory and practice. 
They would then recognize the fact that 
the child, in order to behave ethically, as 
well as perform properly in any other of 
life’s situations, must be not only pro- 


vided information leading to clear com- 
prehension, but must be even more ener- 
getically motivated emotionally and tem- 
peramentally—if possible, to the point 
of habit-formation—to behave in a posi- 
tive, constructive, socially-slanted way in 
all situations. Since such correctly mo- 
tivated behavior can easily become habit- 
ual, it does not require much imagination 
to foresee the beneficial results of such 
procedures in the broad fields of child 
socialization and general education. Fi- 
nally, it must be remembered that, if 
“man” in his development—and here we 
use the term ontogenetically—does not 
become a “reasoning animal,” much less 
can the child become easily amenable to 
reasoning. considering his immaturity, 
when powerful emotions are involved in 
a given situation. 


Constructive human relationships and 
personal growth are recognized as the 
heart of any effective guidance program. 
A friendly, kind, understanding pupil- 
teacher relationship underlies learning and 
paves the way for counseling of children 
on special problems. Administrator- 
teacher relationships have an important 
bearing upon the morale of a school and 
upon teachers’ satisfaction in their work. 
Good community-school relations are es- 
sential to the improvement of both school 
and community. The personal growth of 
individuals is the dynamic factor in any 
guidance program, and its influence ex- 
tends far into the future. 


Guidance and Human Relations 


This multiple approach to the develop- 
ment of a guidance program seems with- 
out question to be the most effective. In 
this approach children, young people, and 
adults in the school and community all 
work together simultaneously on the men- 
tal, physical, social, and emotional aspects 
of child development and community 
betterment. Child study leads to desirable 
changes in home, school, and neighbor- 
hood; at the same time, desirable changes 
in home, school, and neighborhood are 
reflected in child and adolescent develop- 
ment.—Ruth Strang, in Guidance in a 
Rural-Industrial Community (Washing- 
ton, National Education Association, 
1954). 
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THE LUNCH BOX* 


BY 


FAITH SMITTER 


M ARTA’s father opened the door of 
the principal’s office. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Kindred,” he 
said. “Excuse me, but Marta has forgot- 
ten her lunch again. I did not discover it 
in the car until I had reached the Univer- 
sity. Such an irresponsible child to make 
us both this trouble. This is the third 
time she has forgotten. I’m sorry—I 
must do something about it.” Mr. 
Janicki’s words had the rolling accent of 
a European. He had the quiet preoccu- 
pied air of a scholar, as irdeed he was. 
He had come from Poland two years be- 
fore to study philosophy in the State 
University on the hill. 


“Six-year-olds have short memories,” 
soothed the principal; “I'll see that Marta 
gets her lunch. By the way, perhaps you 
would like the bill for Marta’s cafeteria 
lunches last week.” 


“Last week?” questioned Mr. Janicki. 
“She has taken her lunch every day for a 
month. She wanted a green lunch box, 
one with a thermos bottle in it. My wife 
bought one—here it is,”” he said, holding 
out the shiny box to prove his point. 
“Each morning Marta’s grandmother 
makes sandwiches and cocoa and puts in 


* This psychological sketch has been used by the 
Theater Arts Department, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, as the basis for a film on par- 
ent-teacher conferences. The film is entitled “The 
Child in the Middle,” and has been found to be 
of considerable assistance to school districts in 
helping teachers improve their conference tech- 
niques. Dr. Smitter is a consultant in inservice 
education for the University extension program. 
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little Polish cookies. What does Marta 
do with this lunch? Is she so hungry 
that she must eat two?” 

“Perhaps that is it,” said the princi- 
pal. “Children at this age do get hungry. 
Maybe her grandmother is thinking of 
her own appetite rather than a six-year- 
old’s. I'll see that Marta gets her lunch 
on time.” 

Mr. Janicki put the lunch box on the 
desk and closed the office door. 

Mrs. Kindred called the sixth grade 
boy who was her office helper and asked 
him to take Marta’s lunch box to her. 
Sne did not think of Marta again until 
she entered the cafeteria at noon. There 
was Marta—a solemn wisp of a girl with 
round dark eyes, and straight dark hair. 
She was utterly absorbed in mashed po- 
tatoes and creamed tuna. 

“Funny thing,” thought Mrs. Kindred, 
“that such an ethereal child should have 
such an appetite. Perhaps she has 
not yet recovered from the deprivations 
of war-torn Poland.” Mrs. Kindred 
watched Marta with maternal satisfaction 
as she finished her mashed potatoes with 
obvious enthusiasm. 

“Marta must be really hungry,” said 
Mrs. Kindred to Miss Karr, Marta’s 
teacher. ‘Two lunches for such a small 
girl.” And then she told the story of 
Marta’s lunch box. 

“That's strange,” said Miss Karr; “I 
don’t believe Marta eats two lunches.” 

The two women walked down the hall 
with questions in their minds regarding 
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the mysteries of the six-year-old person- 
ality. There was Marta beside the trash 
can. She was carefully emptying her 
lunch box of its daintily prepared con- 
tents.- Her task completed, Marta ran 
laughing to a group of girls playing jump 
rope. 
“The plot thickens,” says Mrs. Kin- 
dred. “Perhaps Marta doesn’t like pea- 
nut butter sandwiches. How does she 
get along in class?” 

“She is a fine worker,” replied Miss 
Karr; “‘a little quiet perhaps, but the chil- 
dren like her, and she does her work 
well. She has a real flair for painting. 
Let me show you some of her pictures.” 

The two women went into the class- 
room, and Miss Karr pointed to a 
mounted picture on the wall. “That's 
Marta’s most recent one.” The picture 


was of a house surrounded by flowers. 


One flower was as tall as the roof. Two 
windows were there but no door. The 
absence of a door gave the impression of 
no way in and no way out. A small face 
peered from each window. A high brown 
picket fence encased the entire picture 
and gave the observer the definite impres- 
sion that this house was surely fenced in. 
Under the picture, in good primary 
style, the teacher had printed the child’s 
explanation. ‘These people are me and 
my brother. We are waiting for my 
mother to come home: My grandmother 
is inside too, but you can’t see her.” 
“Here is another interesting one,” said 
Miss Karr, pulling a picture from a pile 
of others. A mother and father stood 
with a little girl and boy between them. 
The mother and the little girl looked ex- 
actly alike except for size. They had the 
same yellow dress, the same brown hair; 


one was the small replica of the other. 
They were holding hands. Underneath 
the picture the teacher had printed this 
story. “This is our family. My grand- 
mother is not here, because she is really 
not our family.” 

“Mrs. Janicki is blond, isn’t she?” said 
Mrs. Kindred. “Marta is trying to say 
something, but I don’t understand the 
language. I must talk to Mr. Janicki.” 

A call to the University brought Mr. 
Janicki to the principal's office that after- 
noon. Mrs. Kindred told him what hap- 
pened to the lunch. 

“I don’t understand it,” said Mr. 
Janicki. “Why should Marta be dishon- 
est? Honesty is one thing that I insist 
on in our family. It’s the basis of living. 
Dishonesty must be punished. Why 
should my child develop this deceit?” 

“I believe she is trying to tell us, Mr. 
Janicki,” said Mrs. Kindred, “but we 
don’t understand her. Tell me about 
your family.” 

“We came from Poland last year,” be- 
gan Mr. Janicki. “Life was hard there, 
and I lost my position at the University. 
America has always been our dream, but 
it was not until last year that with the 
help of friends we were able to arrange 
the trip. I am studying here and my wife 
has gotten work this last month, now that 
her mother has come to take care of the 
children. My wife didn’t want to leave 
the children so many hours a day but we 
need the money. It’s for our family until 
I get established. And my wife’s mother 
is a wonderful woman, a little stern and 
old-world, if you know what I mean, but 
with a fine sense of right and wrong. 

“I don’t know what else to tell you, 
except that we ate a devoted family. 
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Families must be close in Poland for 
there is so much unhappiness outside. 
We are also a religious family. We all 
go to church and the children learned to 
say their prayers when they were just 
babies. Why, for the last year, Marta 
has prayed that her grandmother could 
come to America.” 

“Yours sounds like a wonderful fam- 
ily, Mr. Janicki,” said Mrs. Kindred. “I 
understand how Marta’s deceit must dis- 
turb you but let’s wait a day or two for 
the punishmen’. Let me think a little 
more about Marta.” 

The next morning Mrs. Kindred found 
Marta sitting on the school steps in the 
sunshine, her shiny green lunch box be- 
side her. Her father had made sure that 
it was not forgotten this time. Mrs. 
Kindred sat down beside her. 

“Tell me about your little brother,” 
said Mrs. Kindred, hoping to start a con- 
versatiou. Marta looked up with solemn 
eyes and Mrs. Kindred knew that her 
father had been stern in spite of the 
warning. 


“I like to play with him,” was all that 
Marta volunteered. 

“Do you like to play with the children 
at school too?” ; 

“Yes I do,” said Marta. 

Mrs. Kindred was getting nowhere. 
She tried again. ‘Your father says you 
go to church and that you say your pray- 
ers every night. Is that so?” 

“I will never, never say a prayer 
again,” replied Marta, looking steadfastly 
at the shiny lunch box. 

Mrs. Kindred walked away — she 
thought she was beginning to understand 
Marta’s language. No door from which 
to escape, a fence holding them all inside; 
this little girl wanted her mother so 
much that her picture showed no differ- 
ence between them even in dress or color 
of hair. Mrs. Kindred knew that it was 
not peanut butter sandwiches, or the Pol- 
ish cookies, but the old-world grand- 
mother that was bothering Marta. She 
lost her lunch box because that was the 
only way she knew of telling people that 
she was afraid that she was losing her 
mother. 


A Sacred Trust 


Children are not all endowed with 
equal capacities, but whether a child be 
slow or one who promises to become a 
genius, he should be given an opportunity 
of developing his highest potentialities, 
without, of course, being pushed, which 
is always a sorry business. Every child is 
a sacred trust. Encourage and help him 
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by giving him your understanding, a 


place to work, and as much material as is 
advisable. These things will develop his 
character traits and allow his ability to 
flower into greatness.—Alicia Darling, in 
Speak to us of Children (Boston, Christo- 
pher Publishing House, 1954). 
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LTHOUGH the absolute causes of 
mental deficiency are still undeter- 
mined, there is little doubt that the high 
grade or educable mental defective is 
more commonly found in underprivileged 
areas. Kirk and Johnson state that “the 
high grade mental defective, the men- 
tally handicapped and the borderline de- 
fective child seem to be more commonly 
found in families of low socio-economic, 
intellectual and educational _level.”* 
Therefore, it is likely that in the low 
socio-economic areas we will find more 
children enrolled in the special classes 
designed to meet the needs of the men- 
tally handicapped. Children living in a 
low socio-economic neighborhood are 
more likely to have greater feelings of 
hostility than children coming from other 
neighborhoods. It may be presumed 
that teachers of the mentally handicapped 
will face in many cases a twofold prob- 
lem—that of mental retardation as well 
as the problem of hostile behavior pat- 
terns. Due to some of the characteristics 
commonly found in mental retardation it 
is more likely that the retardate will mani- 
fest within his behavior pattern some of 
the more severe feelings of hostility. 
The mental retardate usually has a dif- 


1 Kirk, Samuel A., and Johnson, G. Orville, 
Educating the Retarded Child. Cambridge, Mass., 
Riverside Press, 1951. . 

2See “Aggression and Hostility in the Ele- 
mentary School in Low Socio-Economic Areas,” 
Understanding the Child, January 1955. 
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STRUCTURING THE LIMITS IN CLASSES FOR THE MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED IN LOW SOCIO-ECONOMIC AREAS 


ficulty in his ability to do abstract think- 
ing. It is necessary, therefore, to struc- 
ture the limits in such a way that it has 
concrete meaning for the child. When 
we speak of structuring the limits we do 
not necessarily mean that the teacher be- 
comes autocratic. We mean, in essence, 
that the teacher limits the teaching of 
democracy within the understanding of 
the child. This is necessary in order to 
establish classroom routines and class or- 
ganization and help establish within the 
classroom a definite pattern to be fol- 
lowed. In working with this type of 
child these qualities are ideal and to be 
desired in order to establish good work- 
ing habits which «ze necessary in later 
life. It must also be remembered that 
hostile behavior very often stems from 
feelings of insecurity, and a highly struc- 
tured situation tends to give the young- 
sters a feeling of security and limit one 
of the causes of these undesirable be- 
havior patterns. If the limits are struc- 
tured in such a way that the teacher is in 
charge of the destinies of the class it also 
becomes easier for the teacher to foster 
within her room a good healthy mental 
atmosphere, which is necessary in low 
socio-economic areas. In a completely 
permissive or laissez-faire situation chil- 
dren of low intelligence tend to misinter- 
pret or misunderstand the meaning of 
democracy. In this type of situation 
children often become more insecure and 
are more likely to exhibit undesirable 
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patterns of behavior within the class- 
room. 

When the mentally handicapped young- 
ster enters the special class for the first 
time, he is very often a troubled young- 
ster. All too often he has been permitted 
to fail his normal class work several times 
and has been held up to ridicule by his 
parents, his classmates and in some cases 
his previous teachers. Due to his intel- 
lectual retardation he is very confused. 
Therefore, it becomes important for the 
teacher of the special class to understand 
the child’s limitations and help him to 
work as nearly to his potential as possible. 
Within a homogeneous grouping of sub- 
normal children, as we have in classes for 
the mentally retardates, the levels of aspi- 
ration can be made more realistic to the 
youngster. His academic work can be 


planned for within his limitations, thus 
making it possible and very often prob- 


able for the child to regain the confidence 
necessary for a satisfactory adjustment. 
The situation must be so structured that 
the child is encouraged to work as nearly 
to his potential as possible. This makes 
it possible for the child to compare his 
accomplishments with those of his class- 
mates and help him to realize that he has 
some definite abilities although limited. 
This goal can only be reached, however, 
when a teacher is firm in her attitude and 
yet sympathetic to the retardate’s limita- 
tions. 

The next question that comes to the 
mind of the teacher is what methods to 
use for structuring the limits, yet being 
reasonably democratic. The most im- 
portant feature of structuring the limits 
is the attitude of the teacher. The 
_ teacher must have the attitude that the 
~ classroom is essentially a place of learn- 
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ing. Therefore, it is a matter that for 
the most part must be taken seriously. 
Certain rules must be made by her, aided 
by the pupils and then abided by. Just 
as in business an employee is required to 
be at work on time, the pupil is expected 
to be in school on time. During play 
activities there are certain rules to be 
adhered to, just as in society we have 
rules which we must obey. If the 
teacher insists that academic work be 
done seriously, neatly, and conscienti- 
ously, yet within the limitations of the 
child, the teacher has gone a long way 
in setting firm yet realistic limits for him. 
Other rules which the teacher must en- 
force within her classroom are requiring 
the pupils to attend class dressed present- 
ably, be reasonably well behaved, and in 
general abide by the class rules. This is 
necessary training for the mentally handi- 
capped, since these rules are realistic to 
life situations, and must be lived with 
in later life. Since the curriculum of the 
retardate should place a great deal of 
stress on occupational education, we can 
readily see the value of such training, 
which in low socio-economic areas must 
be stressed and understood by the sub- 
normal child in order for him to hold 
a job. 

Kirk and Johnson state that studies of 
New York workers show that 60 to 80 
per cent of the mentally handicapped 
children lose their jobs for non-manual 
reasons, rather than for poor vocational 
skills. As a remedy for this problem it 
is suggested that children learn in the 
classroom such things as ways to get 
along with others, with the “boss,” with 
fellow workers. If the teacher structures 
the limits in such a way as to insure that 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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GENEROSITY VERSUS THRIFT 


BY 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


CHILD STUDY FACULTY, LESLEY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


AN we teach young children to be 

generous and thrifty at the same 
time? Are the reasons for being gener- 
ous opposite from those for being thrifty? 
We know that these traits cannot be de- 
veloped by talking about them, or by tell- 
ing beautiful stores about what happens to 
you if you do or do not possess them. We 
know that children must practice these 
traits in order to develop them. We 
know that understanding the reasons for 
them will sometimes help. We know 
that the practice of these traits in the right 
way should be a satisfying experience if 
they are to be repeated. We know that 
children will often imitate the examples 
set by the adults around them. 

Adults should not fool themselves, how- 
ever, into thinking they are developing 
these traits in children just because the 
children are going through the motions. 
Children take part in all types of cam- 
paigns of giving, but are the parents not 
the real givers? Children sometimes give 
to others gifts that have been suggested, 
purchased, and wrapped by their parents. 
Children are sometimes asked to bring 
their old toys and old clothes to school 
in order to give them to others. Is this 
generosity when one gives away what he 
no longer needs or wants? 

An American writer once said that 
charity is not a bone thrown to the dog, 
but a bone shared with the dog when you 
are just as hungry as the dog. So many 
adults think they are teaching children io 
be generous when they go through the 


motions and put it entirely on an extrinsic 
basis. Without genuine thought and con- 
cern for the other fellow, without giving 
up something one cares for, an action of 
giving had better be labelled just giving 
or dignified throwing away. 

Extrinsic giving of this sort should not 
be interpreted as generosity. The three- 
year-old British child who received one 
toy for her brithday, a box of modeling 
clay, and who, after going for her first 
ride in an American automobile, pro- 
ceeded to thank the American by handing 
him her only toy with, “Here, you can 
have it,” certainly showed a genuine feel- 
ing of thankfulness and evidenced real 
generosity. No one suggested that she do 
it. In fact, the mother in the case was a 
little embarrassed when the child forgot 
to say “thank you”’! 

Then there was another child who went 
to school early enough on the first day to 
gather all the toys for himself and stack 
them in the corner of the room. When 
the other children arrived, he “stood 
guard” and said, “You can’t have them. 
I got here first!” He soon discovered 
that he was not free to play with the toys 
he had feverishly gathered, because he had 
to “stand guard.” He also perceived that 
the other children could only stand 
and stare at him disapprovingly and he 
began to sense that this would mean even- 
tual unpopularity for him. The teacher 
helped him to see that he could have the 
first choice in selecting a toy and that, 
after the other children played with the 
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various toys, there could be a fair ex- 
change. His first school experience in 
generosity was felt because it was needed. 
It was a real life experience on the-child’s 
level and generosity was learned in an 
intrinsic way, although it was founded on 
an extrinsic situation. The strange fact 
about this child was that he had planned 
on coming to school early to “get all the 
toys” for himself, because he had been 
forced to share at home and had developed 
a feeling of selfishness as a result. When 
he got an opportunity, he had thought, 
he would look out for himself. 

Then there are those children who find 
generosity such a satisfying experience 
that they give away more than they should 
and, as a result, they build up a feeling of 
irresponsibility. “Easy come, easy go” 
seems to be the motto by which they learn 
to live. They waste materials, spend 
money needlessly, and lose all sense of 
initiative in the process. They have a 
feeling that there is always more where 
the last came from. Instead of generosity, 
the problem now seems to be one of de- 
veloping thrift. 

A goal for which to save will often 
help. Real thrift can be developed, how- 
ever, only after responsibility and initia- 
tive have been felt and practiced. One 
child took a piece of paper, sized 12 x 18, 
and, from one corner, he cut out a tiny 
flag about an inch long to put on a boat 
he made. He next intended to throw 
away the remainder of the paper. A 
teacher helped him to build up a sense of 
judgment, the beginning of discretion. 
Another child developed thrift by saving 
money for a goal he had in mind. The 
only way he could secure the money was 
to earn it. This meant responsibilities 
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and, in order to set up the whole pro- 
gram, he needed to develop initiative. 

All of the character traits seem to be 
interwoven, one with the other. As soon 
as a campaign is on for. the development 
of one trait by itself, and as soon as any 
trait is forced in an extrinsic way, the 
result is likely to be the direct opposite. 
The child must have a need that he feels 
in order to develop these desirable traits. 
He must have satisfying feelings as he 
experiences the practice of them. He 
must be surrounded by adults who practice 
them in a consistent way. If we as adults 
have not learned to balance generosity and 
thrift, how can we expect children to 
acquire such a balance? Perhaps the 
greatest need is for adults to set their 
own “house” in order. 


Mentally Handicapped 
(Concluded from page 84) 


rules are followed within her classroom 
it is likely that the transfer of such 
training will be carried over to the work- 
ing situation. 

In summary, educable mentally handi- 
capped youngsters are more likely to be 
found in the low socio-economic areas. 
Therefore, the teacher is usually con- 
fronted with a twofold problem—that of 
mental retardation and that of hostile 
behavior. In order to limit the hostile 
behavior of the youngsters she must 
structure the limits in such a way as to 
eliminate many of the child’s insecuri- 
ties. Another effect of structuring the 
limits is to offer the child a valuable 
assistance in maintaining self control 
which is so necessary in his occupational 
educational training. 
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HOW CAN GROWN-UPS 


NDER the caption Admonitions for 
Adults the School in Rose Valley 
(Moylan-Rose Valley, Pennsylvania) re- 
cently set down the thinking of its staff 
on the question: “How can grown-ups 
best help children toward happy, healthy, 
and constructive growth?” Here it is, in 
brief: 

1. Know your child. Keep an open 
mind as you try to understand him, and 
do not try to put him into an accepted 
position before he is ready. Keep find- 
ing out things about him and about your 
relation to him. Be sure the child knows 
he matters to you. 

2. Do things with the child. The 
child likes to know you understand the 
process. He is carried along with teacher 
or parents, as he helps pile the blocks. 

3.-Present the problem clearly, hon- 


estly, and positively. Let the child use his 
capacity to help solve it. See to it, how- 
ever, that you do not give a five-year old 
a ten-year old problem to solve. 


4. Demonstrate progress. Every child 
needs concrete proof that he is making 
progress. Figure out a way to help him 
see that he is. 

5. Give the child situations in which 
he can be successful. Many problems are 
caused because the child feels frustration 
at not being able to complete a job, or in 


not understanding it, or in not having 


the means to carry it through. 

6. Establish a routine. The impor- 
tance of a routine cannot be over-empha- 
sized. The difference between a child 
without routine and one with it is the 
difference between a confused, tired, 
nervous child and a relaxed, alert, and 


happy one. 


BEST HELP CHILDREN? 


7. Exercise and develop a sense of 
humor. A sense of humor, which means 
a sense of proportion, is essential in any- 
one dealing with children. They love 
to laugh and like to laugh with you. 

8. Do not assume infallibility. No 
adult should assume an air of infallibility 
with children. They will find out, sooner 
or later, that grownups’ feet are clay like 
their own, which will be embarrassing. 

9. Remember that physical contact is 
often important. If the child is very 
young, holding on the lap may give a 
feeling of safety. If the child is older, 
a hand on the shoulder is often a steady- 
ing influence. 

10. Give positive ways of using energy. 

11. From the beginning, offer real 
choices. For example, you may choose 
whether to wear a pink dress or a blue 
one, but there is no choice on rub- 
bers since the damp earth requires them. 
Be sure that too many big decisions are 
not left for children to make. That puts 
them under too great a strain. 

12. Provide a feeling of security. Se- 
curity to a child means having an adult 
handy who knows what he is about, who 
can stand firmly when firmness is needed, 
and let the child feel the strong fence 
that he can kick against and not kick 
down. It means an adult who is secure 
himself in his independence and his de- 
pendence, and whose moral standards are 
the result of his own thinking. Remem- 
ber that the school cannot do the main 
job of giving emotional security. That is 
the province of the home, and for that 
reason, home and school should work 
closely together. 
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THE MEDICAL HISTORIES OF SOME DELINQUENTS 


BY 


MYRTLE MANN GILLETT 


MERION STATION, PENNSYLVANIA* 


_ are too many delinquents for 
whom the wrongdoing brings no 
profit, is not the result of conscious needs, 
and cannot be attributed to poverty or 
the material environment. The acts of 
violence have no real rhyme or reason; 
they often appear to be physical reflexes, 
“monkey see, monkey do”’ style. 

A fourteen-year old boy with a younger 
“pal” climbed through a cellar window 
in the house next door, destroyed all the 
dishes and glassware, slashed draperies, 
upholstery, and linen, and at no time 
made any effort to hide what he had done. 
He did not see the enormity of the mis- 
chief, nor understand why the mother had 
to pay for the damage. At the psycho- 
logical examination he said ‘they did that 
in the movies and every one laughed.” 

We read in the papers about senseless 
shooting, beatings, slashing of harmless 
people on the streets, gangs killing each 
other, all of the ruffians in their teens. 
The home environment should have been 
sufficient, but apparently the good did 
not rub off on the children, or the parents 
had never seen to it that their offspring 
did not remain merely healthy human 
bodies with none of the characteristics 
of good sense which set off human beings 
from the animals, non-human or in hu- 
man form. Every psychological clinic 


* Dr. Gillett is a life member of the American 
Psychological Association and a Fellow of the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency. She 
has had 27 years of experience as a public school 
psychologist. 
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knows many such delinquents who are 
not too stupid to have learned how to 
behave, even where the parents have made 
what they considered adequate effort. 

Like all other bad situations, delin- 
quency should be easier to prevent than 
it is, apparently, to cure, once the pattern 
is set. 

The Problem of Cure 


Most persons who now work with de- 
linquents are faced with the problem of 
cure; they hope that by providing a bet- 
ter environment and by supervising the 
leisure activities they will control what 
the individuals themselves cannot manage. 
This all works well if the individual has 
the emotional and human qualities needed 
to change his behavior. ‘The tacit as- 
sumption, in attempting this kind of 
treatment, that bad behavior is the result 
either of heredity or environment, is too 
easy. We can at best assert that the bad 
behavior is the result of not having 
learned to behave. The why of the not- 
learning is not so easily determined. We 
cannot see the living brain, we cannot see 
it as a physical machine functioning for 
better or for worse. All we can really 
know is the fact of the behavior, its kind, 
its results for the perpetrator. We can 
see, if we look, that the environment 
should have been adequate, when one 
member of the family behaves and the 
other child does not. We can know the 
physical history of the delinquent and 
draw conclusions by comparing the facts 
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of the history and the behavior and sim- 
ilar facts with similar behavior in proved 
cases, or supposed cause and effect. When 
we simply condemn parent and environ- 
ment for the misdeeds of a child we are 
omitting available evidence which may 
be far more helpful not only for tentative 
diagnosis but also for our plan for cure. 
Why did one child not learn how to be- 
have when another has learned? Why 
should environment affect one person one 
way and his brother another way? Why 
have we ourselves grown up into stable 
mortals who have no temptation to com- 
mit crime even if we are poor, or our 
parents cool or too busy? Great men 


have many times come from poverty- 
stricken homes, some have been sons of 
drunkards, some ihave had little formal 
education. There must be a deeper cause 
for misbehavior or for crime than either 
heredity or environment. 


Sam and Dan—Twins 


The twins Sam and Dan should both 
have learned to behave if the heredity 
and the environment counted for any- 
thing, only Sam grew up properly, Dan 
was always a problem. Both were hand- 
some, active, healthy. Both were equally 
loved and cared for. Sam stood up for 
his rights but was always quiet, mannerly. 
Dan was rude, selfish, and sulky. Dan 
had nearly been killed in a fall when he 
was two years old, and was never again 
the way he had been at first. When he 
was fourteen he robbed parking meters, 
wilfully scratched cars parked along the 
street; at sixteen he got into serious trou- 
ble. The cause was not heredity—the 
boys were identical twins; it was not en- 
vironment, because the home was ideal in 
every real sense. 


Kennie—A Handsome Lad 


Kennie was handsome, with a magnifi- 
cent body. He was late in talking and 
at six was not entirely house-broken. At 
sixteen he began to be unruly, had to be 
watched closely even in a “discipline” 
class. His brothers and sisters grew up 
without trouble, except that Kennie was 
a great trial to them. Kennie was ten 
years younger than the next oldest, had 
been a “belated” and unexpected child. 
Blue at birth, he hardly pulled through, 
but the beautiful body gave no outward 
sign of the damage which was to spoil 
his endowments and make the spiritual 
environment almost useless for him. He 
never learned much school work. He 
was cruel to animals and to smaller chil- 
dren. The parents worked hard from the 
first weeks after he started to creep around 
the room, and remembered the psychol- 
ogist’s warning that for Kennie pleasure 
and pain must be his guiding discipline. 
He never got into serious trouble, but he 
remained a nuisance all his life. He was 
strong and as a man he worked for a 
“tree man,” using a heavy gasoline saw, 
and as long as he did the same thing over 
and over again he was all right. He had 
no judgment, and never learned anything 
except rote habits which needed only his 
physical strength. Six feet two in height, 
weighing 225 hard pounds, Kennie would 
have been dangerous. Environment was 
not the cause of his stupidity, nor of his 
likelihood of doing wrong unless he was 
watched: environment prevented the trou- 
ble, because the parents, and the employer, 
knew the boy had been hurt. No one 
said that he had been brain-injured, but 
the doctor had said that Kennie would be 
reasonably safe in the world only if the 
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parents acted as the boy’s intelligence 
until he did by rote what he was supposed 
to do. His potential bad behavior was 
not cured. He had no more sense in 
any new situation than he had had twenty- 
two years before; he had thoroughly prac- 
ticed the habits that the parents persisted 
in demanding, yet no one assumed that 
he could not still be misled. They 
thought that he might in the end, after 
they were gone, continue doing well, if 
only because the ways he had learned 
were, finally, at least a reflex part of him 
and brought him approval from *hose 
whom he helped. 


A.B. 


A.B. held up a small grocer. At 
eight he had already revealed the signs of 
irresponsibility which later in aggravated 
form showed in all his behavior, even in 
a disciplinary school. His school work 
rated “fair.” The Binet I.Q. at eight was 
75, but at thirteen it was for some reason 
108, quality very poor, with mostly “non- 
reasoning” answers. At thirteen he easily 
tired, and his expression was like that of 
a sinister old man. His speech was then 
monosyllabic and toneless, and some- 
times he acted as if he did not hear. 
When he was eight the school psychol- 
ogist had warned the mother to watch 
the boy, train him to follow routine 
habits, and not to expect him to use good 
judgment. The parents had never ac- 
cepted the responsibility; he had never 
obeyed, had done exactly as he wanted 
to, and when his deviltry \vas serious, 
they forgave him because “bovs will be 
boys.” The environment itsclf was good 
materially, but the parents assumed that 
the spiritual and ethical training would 
come about by some sort of osmosis. The 
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school medical history had been supplied 
by the mother, but what she told was ap- 
parently for her merely the recital of some 
insignificant facts, which were needed to 
fill out the card the doctor had on his 
desk. At six months the child had had 
a fractured skull, and the parents were 
sure, despite the bad behavior, that re- 
covery had been complete. They were 
quite sure that the school was to blame 
for the mischief he caused. No injury 
is ever unimportant, even if no one can 
prove that it happened or did not happen, 
nor of course be sure that the results were 
to remain a permanent scar on the child’s 
personality. 


Already in Kindergarten 


E.A. was a nuisance already in kinder- 
garten. He had no energy when he was 
supposed to “work” with the class. He 
hit the other children, splashed water on 
them at the drinking fountain, tore pages 
out of the books and scattered them in 
tiny bits all over the floor. The mother 
thought the boy might have been hurt at 
birth, but he was a “wonderful” big baby 
and very quiet in the first two years. At 
fourteen there were lapses in his attention 
and gaps in his replies as if the various 
parts of his brain did not work together. 
Even at that time the shape of the hand- 
some head suggested crushing pressure on 
both sides which (at six) the mother 
thought was a “birth mark.” He was 
always in trouble, but he never tried to 
hide what he did, even when he had no 
idea why he had done what he had done. 
When he held up other children in the 
school he was “‘placed,” but escaped sev- 
eral times, and once disappeared for some 
weeks. When he returned no one knew 
what he had done, and he did not know 
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where he had been. The parents had 
meant well, the boys all had plenty of 
money to spend, good food to eat, good 
clothes, and loving attention. Four of 
the family’s children were “normal,” 
grew up into fine men. The environment 
was not the cause, except that the one boy 
had no real sense to use its advantages, 
and the parents had not taken to heart 
the facts they had been given by the school 
psychologist. The environment, the he- 
redity, the human love were all there; all 
that was lacking must have come from an 
injury which they had not appreciated, 
and which no one could prove six years 
after it had happened. Not using their 
own heads, the parents had not trained 
their wayward, hurt, son, because they 
assumed a good heredity and a “good” 
environment were enough. In early man- 
hood he ran afoul of the law and was in 
and out of prison, until one time he was 
killed in an accident when he was hop- 
ping a ride. 


Edwin—A Criminal 


Edwin became a criminal. In three 
psychological examinations he showed no 
human emotions, no interest ii people, 
no love for parents, and none for his 
brothers and sisters. It was a good home, 
the parents were good parents, the hered- 
ity showed no reported taints. Five of 
the children were fine youngsters, and all 
six did well with schcol work. The 
mother was sure that there had been no 
physigal injuries, no illnesses, nor fevers 
of importance, except all childhood dis- 
eases, and all six children, she was sure, 
had got well in record time. Only Edwin 
was always a “cold fish” —the expression 
was supplied by his class mates who 


avoided him as far as possible. Like the 
others Edwin was physically handsome, 
but there was no human warmth about his 
face or in his actions. In some ways he 
looked like a clothes manikin; in some 
ways his body shape suggested a dwarf, 
the shortish legs and big torso, the loose 
hanging arms and hip swinging move- 
ments as he walked, suggested injury at 
birth, but the mother saw no connection 
between these facts and ihe terrifying dif- 
ficult delivery, the prematurity and the 
slow post-natal devolopment, the prob- 
lems in feeding, and his continued resist- 
ance to training. The heredity had been 
good, the home offered every material 
advantage. Two other children had been 
premature, but the hurt was not seen in 
their behavior. No one could prove that 
the early hurts had anything to do with 
the bad behavior, but we could all see 
that Edwin was not a humanly finished 
boy. The court psychiatrist labeled him 
a constitutional psychopathic personality 
—not a “cause” but merely a description 
of his behavior. Had the parents years 
before been convinced that the boy was 
brain-injured and unable to think per- 
haps they might have been able to supply 
a set of fixed habits to take the place of 
the sense he never showed, and thus have 
kept him from the unhuman behavior 
that made him a criminal. No one can 
know for him; but sometimes firm guid- 
ance and firm control have helped some 
children, and might be worthwhile for 
others. Scientific proof for human ac- 
tions is difficult, since no one person can 
be both trained and neglected at the same 
time, and no one can be sure that each 
and every one will be helped or hindered 
in the same way by the same treatment. 
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Dick—A Quiet Boy 


Dick was a quiet boy who showed no 
visible signs of abnormality until he was 
caught smashing letter boxes in the house 
next door. His docile obedience, his 
“shy” reluctance to talk, his avoidance of 
other children, were not too pronounced 
to be noticed by the parents or the school. 
It was called “good behavior.” No one 
could say that pressure at home or in 
school had turned the boy’s passivity into 
the violence which started with the mail- 
boxes and ended, after numerous similar 
episodes, in a “parental” school. The 
history showed that he had been born 
slightly more than two months premature 
and had not been expected to live, but he 
had. No one suspected any unusual con- 
dition, and no special help or training had 
been given until he was out of hand. 
Whatever the psychiatric findings might 
have been, the medical history could have 
provided, years before, the warning the 
parents needea to bring up their son with 
a set of rote-learned habits to carry him 
on in spite of the obvious injury to his 
own good sense. No one needs an expert 
to tell him what he needs to do to bring 
up a child who is hurt, if he can bring 
up the rest of his family. We know what 
kind of behavior is civilized. If the child 
has no sense the parent can know and 
either supply a substitute or turn him 
over to a school which can do that. This 
boy was not too dull; he simply had no 
ethical feeling and needed training. Ani- 
mals learn, and the dullest human being 
able to get about is likely to be smarter 
than the brightest animal. 


Phil Was Different 


Phil had all his life been different from 
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the rest of his family. At ninteen he was 
in prison—a “cold fish” the children had 
called him. The mother had had a hard 
time during the pregnancy, the child had 
come after two threats of miscarriage. 
He was a handsome little fellow when he 
came to kindergarten and no one expected 
him to be “abnormal.” Something must 
have happened, for the rest of his family 
managed, and even Phil learned through 
sixth grade in school. Heredity and en- 
vironment could not have been to blame; 
the others did well in life. Perhaps it 
can not be proved that the cause was a 
physical hurt, but a suspicion should have 
made training needs evident and the 
extra care inevitable. 


Johnnie 


Johnnie was only eleven when his cold- 
blooded misbehavior caused alarm in the 
neighborhood. Everything he did was 
completely without emotion, senseless, of 
no profit to him, yet he always acted as- 
tonished when he was blamed for mis- 
behavior. He showed intermittently some 
good sense when he spoke coherently 
about his activities at home and in school. 
Then there were lapses when answers 
were not forthcoming, and these perhaps 
illustrated the periods when his actions 
were unguided animal reactions. Al- 
though his misbehavior was due to lack 
of learning what he should do in life, it 
was not in the conventional sense lack of 
training. He had the same treatment as 
had his brothers and sisters and they 
turned out “all right.” The cause was 
obviously not faulty heredity, but some 
hurt to that heredity; the environment 
could not take effect when the physical 
basis for learning had been hurt. We 
cannot prove a hurt, we cannot prove 
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there was no hurt, but the assumption 
might have made the parents provide 
that extra something in the training which 
could have been the substitute for innate 


good sense. 


Joey Was Cold-Blooded 


Joey also misbehaved in a cold-blooded, 
inhuman way. He talked fluently, with 
a grown-up vocabulary; he had consider- 
able general information which reflected 
his good home environment. He could 
read all the words in his grade reader and 
return the words as he had identified 
them, though the thought did not sink 
in and he had, five minutes later, no 
memory for even one word that he had 
read. He was like an animated doll, un- 
feeling, never a part of the surroundings. 
He was wary rather than alert, shrewd 
and cunning like an animal rather than 
intelligent. He showed no love for his 
family, not even for the parents who had 
done so much for him. Already in first 
grade he had been “peculiar” and needed 
strong control to keep him in line. His 
mother knew he had been premature, and 
had almost died several times in the first 
year. But he was handsome and showed, 
so far as a stranger could see, no signs of 
hurt. For the school psychologist and 
the school doctor the thin neck, narrowed 
tall face, the marrow bony structure 
pointed to the prematurity and birth in- 
jury the mother reported. As an infant 
he had been very quiet; he was docile and 
conformed until at adolescence grow- 
ing-up was too much for him. Neither 
the school nor the mother realized that 
they did not give him enough time to 
learn, to make up for his bad start in life. 
He could not have had a better home, but 
he might have had a wiser mother and 
through her wiser teachers, if some one 


had pointed out to the mother that he 
may have been a hurt child and not an 
“ornery” lazy one. The boy's rebellion 
in school brought him for a psychological 
examination because he was staying out 
late at nights and running around in “bad 
company.” The cold-blooded actions had 
started early in life but had been con- 
sidered the normal callousness of unthink- 
ing children. No one noticed until the 
boy got into trouble. Heredity and en- 
vironment are not enough unless the en- 
vironment provides the teaching, the con- 
trol and restraint, that a hurt child needs. 
Physical Causes 

In all of life there are defects. Every 
one is hurt at some time; some recoveries 
are complete, some leave after-effects that 
continue as long as we live. Just because 
we cannot see the hurt does not mean that 
the effects are over with. 

It is time parents and teachers looked 
for the physical causes underlying human 
behavior, and helped the hurt manage 
themselves in spite of their hurts. Scien- 
tific proofs for any one child may be im- 
possible. All we need is our own good 
sense in making the most of the qualities 
a child shows he has. The modern ex- 
perts have hypnotized even the sensible 
among us into wanting statistical “proof” 
of causes which can only be guessed. The 
“scientific method” is largely a kind of 
glorified trial and error which calls for 
endless experiments, observation of re- 
sults, and then more experiments. Very 
few parents have lost all their instinctive 
sense which as glorified animals, human 
and thoughtful, they still have, if they 
will act as they know they should act and 
not dump all of their problems into the 
lap of the experts. Experts are useful, 
except when human beings, by depending 
upon them, lose their own intelligence. 
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A New Departure 


Two small books by James L. Hymes 
Jr. mark a new departure in the effort to 
equip teachers with the kind of under- 
standing of children so essential for good 
mental health: A Child Development 
Point of View and Behavior and Misbe- 
havior.» Here's the way the first of these 
two valuable books starts: 


You are a teacher. Let’s assume 
that you have thirty-five youngsters in 
your class. And we can take for 
granted one more thing: You want to 
do a good job. You want your young- 
sters to learn and you want them to like 
learning. 

If this is you, Child Development 
can help you do what you want to do. 
It makes no difference what age your 
youngsters are. If you are lucky enough 
to have fewer than thirty-five children, 
that certainly will help. But young 
children or teen-agers, nursery school 
or high school, twenty in the group or 
forty, Child Development has some 
generalizations about your students— 
ideas you can use. 


Child Development has three big con- 
cerns, Hymes points out: “It looks at 
1 New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Priced 


at $2.50 in the small bound volumes now available; 
paper to be made available at $1.50 each. 
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normal children, at well children, at the 
run of youngsters just as they feed out of 
homes into schools, churches, camps, onto 
the play lots and the streets.” It looks 
at what they typically do, he says—at what 
they do just because they are children. 
“And Child Development is concerned 
with the whole child’’—as an individual, 
but also as a human tied in to the total 
broad circle of all people. 

In the second of these two books Hymes 
starts by saying: 

This is a book about discipline. It 
is a book about discipline in our public 
school classrooms. It is a book for 
teachers, with suggestions on what to 
do and how to cope with classroom 
problems that arise. 

The author makes his position clear at 
the start. He is not afraid of the word 
“discipline.” Discipline is needed, he 
says. No ‘ifs.’ No ‘buts.’ No fine 
print or hidden clauses, no wild cards or 
jokers: 


The world needs discipline. Our 
country needs discipline. Children. 
need discipline. You cannot have a 
decent family or a decent business or 
a decent school or a decent town with- 
out discipline. 

Don’t be afraid of the word. Don’t 
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be ashamed of it. Discipline is a good 
word. There’s nothing old fashioned 
about it. Discipline is as modern and 
as uptodate as jet planes, as “miracle” 
drugs. One of your very biggest jobs 
as a classroom teacher is to work for 
discipline. 

You have to work in such a way that 
children learn to do the decent thing, 
the sensible thing, the appropriate 
thing, the right thing. . . . 

There is nothing modern, nothing 
psychological, nothing 
nothing good about lack of discipline. 
When discipline is weak you can be 
sure that something somewhere, some- 
how has failed: home, school, church, 
community. When discipline is weak, 
you can be sure a child is unhappy. 
When discipline is weak, you can be 


positive: Everybody is in danger. 


Evaluating Mental Health Activities 


“Evaluating mental health programs is 
admittedly difficult,” says a report just 
issued from the United States Public 
Health Service. However, the report 
adds, evaluation can be assisted by a study 
of the successes and failures of previous 
students of the problem. 

Accordingly, the report lists nearly a 
thousand references (annotated), cover- 
ing the following: Theory and metho- 
dology, community organization for men- 
tal health, administration, professional 
personnel, education and information, 
preventive effects of programs, factors in- 
fluencing individual mental health, and 
diagnostic, prognostic and treatment pro- 
cedures. 


2 Evaluation in Mental Health: A Review of the 
Problem of Evaluating Mental Health Activities. 
Washington, D. C. 1955. National Advisory Men- 
tal Health Council. Available from U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 292 p. $2.00. 


Delinquency 


When Mrs. Jones says: ‘““My Johnny is 
really a good boy but got to running 
around with the wrong bunch and got into 
trouble,” she is making a set of assump- 
tions which, when spelled out more ex- 
plicitly, says Albert K. Cohen, “constitute 
the foundations of an important school of 
thought in the scientific study of juvenile 
delinquency. She is affirming that delin- 
quency is neither an inborn disposition 
nor something the child has contrived 
by himself; that children /earn to become 
delinquents by becoming members of 
groups in which delinquent conduct is 
already established and ‘the thing to do’; 
and that a child need not be ‘different’ 
from other children, that he need not have 
any twists or defects of personality or in- 
telligence in order to become a delinquent. 
In the language of contemporary soci- 
ology, that juvenile delinquency is a sub- 
culture.” 

Dr. Cohen's book is an attempt to an- 
swer some important questions about this 
delinquent subculture. The author points 
out that most of the literature in the field 
of juvenile deling”. is concerned with 
the question: why does this or that boy 
become delinquent? But actually, he says, 
if we look at the facts of delinquency in 
their life setting, we do not see so many 
boys each becoming a delinquent after the 
same fashion. “We see, for the most part, 
gangs of boys doing things together: sit- 
ting on curbs, standing on the corner, 
going to the movies, playing ball, smash- 
ing window, and ‘goin’ robbin’.” These 


3 Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang. 
By Albert K. Cohen. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free 
Press, 1955. 202 p. $3.50. 
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things they do, Dr. Cohen says, are not 
the simultaneous expression and magical 
coincidence of so many discrete impulses, 
each with its own history, each fully un- 
derstandable apart from the others. 
“They are joint activities, deriving their 
meaning and flavor from the fact of to- 
getherness and governed by a set of com- 
mon understanding, common sentiments, 
and common loyalties.” 


For the Gifted: A Rabbit 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has put out all sorts of publications, in- 
cluding numerous major contributions to 
professional educational literature. They 
are, of course, serious volumes. But one 
recent pamphlet (in verse) is different— 
and it may be remembered longer than 
some of the weightier documents. It is 
called The Rabbit with the High 1.0.* 

Parents and teachers alike shouid be 
sure to meet Herbert; he was “‘a precocious 
rabbit from bunnyhood,” and he “learned 
far faster than most rabbits could.” It’s 
a fascinating story—Herbert starts to 
school, he has problems, he gets help, he 
pays off. But they didn’t segregate him 
in a “special class.” 

It is hoped that humans will profit from 
Herbert's story: 


America’s losing great chances each day 

By assuming the gifted can make their 
own way. 

We must realize (as our furry friends 
do) 

That we must develop those with a 
high L.Q. 


4 By Ethel Nicola and Diane Witte. New York, 
Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1955. 
30 p. $.40. 


The delightful drawings add much to 
the effectiveness of this rabbit epic. 


Blind Children 
(Concluded from page 76) 


aid are difficult for kindly adults to make 
unless they understand the underlying 
principles of “self-help” for the handi- 
capped. 

It is interesting to note that not only 
teachers but the secretarial staff in the 
office are learning the use of the braille 
writer in evening classes. 

Vocational counselling, while present- 
ing a more specialized type of problem, 
must still follow the standard rule of 
suiting the child to the vocation, and 
directing his training in that direction. 
The blind child is directed only to suit- 
able vocations. It is hoped that the com- 
munity education program will pay divi- 
dends when these elementary children 
become of employable age. 

“When you think of a blind child, 
think of a four-wheeled cart that has lost 
one wheel,” says Miss Manshardt. “If 
nothing is done to compensate for the 
loss of the wheel, the cart cannot go. 
But if the wheels are rearranged to form 
a three-wheeled cart, it becomes a well- 
balanced, useful entity, little different in 
its potentialities from the four-wheeled 
cart.” 

Both Pacific Oaks and Temple City 
schools agree that the school must pro- 
vide a life-like situation in a happy, se- 
cure atmosphere, whether for the sighted, 
“normal” child, or the child who falls 
into place at either end of the range of 
“normal.” 
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